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immensely complicated by the constitution of society,
especially "by the social order which authorises a man
to live without labour upon the accumulations made
by his ancestors. Given the shy and sensitive tern-
perament, the acute and sceptical mind, the indolent
disposition of FitzG-erald, and the ample competence
which he enjoyed, and the resultant was bound to be
what it was. He was too sensitive to take his
ambitions into the arena, too indolent to submit his
kindly impulses to an organised system of philan-
thropy ; too uncertain to preach a faith which he could
not hold. But it may be questioned whether the
primal law which seems to indicate labour as a condi-
tion of bodily and mental equilibrium can ever be
quite successfully evaded. FitzGerald felt the need
of organised work in his own life, but the pressure
was never strong enough to induce him to submit
himself to uneasy conditions.

After all, the process of estimating the character
even of the best of men must be of the nature of
addition and subtraction. It is the final total that
is our main concern. In Fitz&erald's case, on the
debit side of the account stand a certain childish-
ness of disposition, indolence, a weak sentimentality,
a slackness of moral fibre, a deep-seated infirmity of
purpose. These may be partly condoned by an in-
herited eccentricity. On the credit side stand a true
loyalty of nature, an unobtrusive generosity, a real love
of humanity, a moral clear-sightedness, an acute percep-
tion of beauty, a literary gift that at its best was of the
nature of genius. There can be little question on
which side the balance lies. We may regret the want
of strenuousness, the over-developed sensibility which
led him to live constantly in the pathos of the past,
the pain of the contemplation of perishable sweetness.endships of an
